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The Provisional Parliament of Indonesia 


BY MIRIAM S. BUDIARDJO 


N Marcu or APRIL 
Parliament of Indonesia will be dismissed and re- 
placed by a body of about 260 men who were elected 


1956 the present provisional 


in September of last year. The new Parliament, which 
will include some of the present members and which 
undoubtedly will utilize the same secretariat and ad- 
ministrative set-up, is expected to continue the prac- 
tices and procedures established by the provisional 
Parliament. Major thanges are to be expected only 
if the Constituent Assembly (which is to start work 
around June 1956) should decree them. The prob- 
lems before the Constitutional Fathers are numerous. 
There is the question of the place of religion in the 
state,’ and the question of continuing the present parlia- 
mentary system of government with a_ responsible 
cabinet and an inviolable president, or adopting a 
system in which a responsible president is the chief 
executive. The Constituent Assembly will also be faced 
with suggestions put forward by a number of parties, 
notably the Masjumi and the Nahdatul Ulama, to 
establish a second Chamber to furnish an outlet for 
the wishes of regional, religious and other minority 
groups. 

In its composition the provisional Parliament, in- 
augurated in August 1950, reflects the geographical 
and political divisions of Indonesia in the period of 
the struggle for independence. It includes within its 
membership representatives from the parliament of the 
original Republic of Indonesia of 1945 (sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Jogja Republic) and from that of the 
federal United States of Indonesia of 1949 whose mem- 
bership came largely from the federal states established 
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1 Out of a population of 80 million 90 percent is Moslem 
and five percent Christian. 


by the Dutch in areas controlled by them in the period 
1945-1949. At its establishment it counted 236 mem- 
bers: 146 and 31 respectively from the House and 
Senate of the former federal Parliament, and 46 and 
13 respectively from the Parliament and the Supreme 
Advisory Council of the Jogja Republic, the dominant 
member state of the short-lived federation of 1949- 
1950. 

In its rules of procedure and“in the organization 
of its legislative work the provisional Parliament re- 
sembles the Netherlands States-General in that the 
members are split up into six Divisions. Under the 
provisional Constitution legislative authority is exer- 
cised by the government? in conjunction with Parlia- 
ment. The government is the main legislator. Although 
Parliament has the right to initiate legislation, this right 
has been utilized for only six bills. 

For a cabinet-drafted bill to become law it must 
pass through at least five stages: (1) Introduction by 
Presidential Message; (2) Consideration by the Steer- 


ing Committee (consisting of the leaders of the parlia- 


mentary groups) for determination of priority of or- 


2 President and cabinet. 
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der; (3) Scrutiny in the Divisions*; (4) Debate and 
passage in plenary session; (5) Endorsement by the 


government. Highly complicated bills, such as tax 
bills, are examined either in one of the ten specialized 
Sections or in an ad hoc committee, after which they 
may be sent to the plenary assembly either directly or 
via the six Divisions. At the Division stage the govern- 
ment may be invited to give elucidation, after which 
each Division submits a report to the government, in- 
corporating recommendations and objections. After the 
government has submitted its reply indicating its ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the members’ suggestions, the 
bill is ready for discussion on the floor. Amendments 
which may be moved at this stage of the discussion 
rarely* lead to controversy with the government. If 
no agreement is reached between the government and 
the majority of the members, the government can resort 
to its right to withdraw its own bill at any point before 
passage by Parliament.* 

The organization of the legislative process is becom- 
ing more and more efficient. In the legislative year of 
1954 Parliament ratified 71 bills (34 ordinary and 
37 budgetary) as compared with 24 in 1951. Never- 
theless the system of preliminary examination in the 
Divisions which was designed to facilitate discussion on 
the floor and help the government to gauge the feelings 
of the House, has proved somewhat unsatisfactory. The 
findings of the Divisions are not binding in plenary 
sessions and since the majority of the parties (with the 
probable exception of the Communists and the Social- 
ists) have not felt the need to determine their policies 
at the Division stage, the opinions incorporated in the 
Division reports do not necessarily correspond with 
those stated on the floor, where members are more or 
less bound by party discipline and are conscious of 
talking to the galleries. 


Wide Use of Emergency Power 


Faced with situations in which swift action was im- 


perative, Indonesian governments have often used their 
power of enacting emergency legislation. Although it 
may be assumed that this power falls within the scope 
of ministerial responsibility, the only constitutional limi- 
tation is that emergency laws must be presented for 


3 Division meetings are not open to the public. 

4 The only case worth mentioning is the Djaswadi amend- 
ment to the Corporation Bill which was passed by Parliament 
by a vote of 59 to 41 over the objections of the Finance Min- 
ister of the Wilopo Cabinet. Parliament agreed, however, to 
postpone the clause-to-clause voting of the bill until Finance 
Minister Sumitro had the opportunity to consult the other 
Cabinet members. A few months later the Wilopo Cabinet 
resigned on account of another issue. 

5 At the end of 1954, 21 bills had been withdrawn (or 
were not discussed by Parliament) out of a total of 216 bills 
presented since 1950. 


parliamentary endorsement not later than at the next 
session. Not only has the government made extensive 
use of its emergency power, but it has also often pre- 
sented them very late, sometimes only after two years,® 
or in some cases not at all, when the situation with 
which these laws dealt had changed). In the case of 
bills concerning the implementation of the Round 
Table Agreement of 1949 and with regard to subsequent 
bills leading toward the abolition of the federal system, 
the government’s actions were defensible in view of the 
fact that it was working against a deadline. However, 
there were instances in which there seemed less ground 
for such action, as for instance certain emergency tax 
laws and the determination of the legal position of the 
State Industrial Bank. The government may have been 
driven to do what it did in these cases by distrust of the 
ability of the members to deal with the technical de- 
tails of governing in an efficient way. That grounds 
for such suspicion existed may be seen in the fact that 
Parliament has sometimes taken two or three years to 
act on a bill.’ 

Although never failing to ratify emergency bills pre- 
sented to it, Parliament has not refrained from severe- 
ly criticizing the government for use of this power. 
That the successive governments have heeded this 
criticism and appreciated efforts by Parliament to ex- 
pedite its procedures, is evidenced by a decline in the 
number of emergency decrees promulgated. In 1953 
there were only 9 and in 1954 and 1955, 12 and 20 
respectively as against 53 in 1950.° 

The most important power of a legislature, the power 
to pass the budget, has not been exercised by the In- 
donesian Parliament. The blame for this attaches large- 
ly to the successive cabinets, for all budgets, with the 
exception of the 1953 and 1956 budgets of the Wilopo 
and Burhanuddin Harahap Cabinets respectively, were 
presented late in the year for which they were opera- 
tive. The frequent cabinet crises also played an im- 
portant part in delaying budgetary discussions as well 
as other parliamentary business. In addition, however, 
Parliament may be blamed for not having used the fi- 
nancial controlling power at its disposal by failing to 
discuss the reports of the Auditor-General. These re- 


6 Emérgency Decree No. 30/1950 regarding financial 
compensation to the Senate members of the Federal Parlia- 
ment presented on August 12, 1952. 

7 Emergency Decree No. 23/1950 on Overseas Leave, and 
Emergency Decree No. 24/1950 on Foreign Travels, were pre- 
sented on December 17, 1951, and passed in January 1954. 

8 Recently an emergency decree was prepared by the 
present Burhanuddin Harahap Cabinet with a view of investi- 
gating corruption cases. The President refused to sign the bill 
if it were put on an emergency basis. In this case the criticism 
came from an organ of the government itself. It has been 
suggested that the President’s attitude was influenced by his 
desire not to displease the opposition parties unnecessarily. 
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ports on the audit of public account concern not only 
the legality, but also the wisdom, in policy and admin- 
istrative terms, of the expenditures incurred. 


Function of "Sections" 


As an instrument of controlling the executive the 
role of the provisional Parliament has been more spec- 
tacular. Control is exerted through the ten Sections, 
and in addition through the use of a number of specific 
controlling rights, such as inquiries, interpellations, mo- 
tions, debates on government policies, and so on. 

The division of Parliament into Sections runs almost 
parallel to the breakdown of executive activities into 
ministries and the MP’s are able to choose membership 
in particular Sections. Besides discussing technical bills, 
the most important task of the Sections is the discussion 
of matters of public policy. On the basis of complaints 
by social and other interest groups, the Sections may 
collect information through hearings and on-the-spot 
investigations and discuss the problems with the cor- 
responding minister in the regularly held “working 
meetings.”® These working meetings, designed for ex- 
changing information between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches, have proved very useful partly be- 
cause of their informal atmosphere. On the other hand 
they are often used by the opposition to attack a min- 
ister with regard to his policy and burden him with a 
barrage of questions. Little direct control can be ex- 
ercised in this way, since the Section’s decisions and 
recommendations are not binding on the plenary as- 
sembly and their findings cannot be used for direct 
action on the floor. Nevertheless, it is generally felt 
that the mere existence of control through the Sections 
is useful. 

Among the specific parliamentary controls, that of 
tabling questions is the least effective. Unlike the prac- 
tice in England, questions are tabled and answered in 
writing and never lead to debate on the floor. More 
effective is the right of interpellation because it carries 
the threat that it may be followed by a condemnation 
of a minister’s policy. A debate on an interpellation, 
terminable by a vote on a motion of “satisfaction” or 
“dissatisfaction” with the government’s explanation, 
cannot culminate in a vote of censure. If well-timed, 
however, a debate on the government’s policy can 
seriously embarrass it and mark the beginning of a series 
of other moves by Parliament. A sequence of this kind 
took place under the Ali Sastroamidjojo (Nationalist) 
Cabinet. The Masjumi put forth an interpellation re- 
garding the activities of the Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs, Iskaq Tjokrohadisurjo. The explanation given 


9 In 1955 the Sections held 51 meetings with the govern- 
ment and nine meetings with non-governmental groups and 
organizations. 
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by the government was declared unsatisfactory on No- 
vember 18, 1953. In April 1954 the Masjumi tabled 
a proposal for a vote of non-confidence in the policy 
of the same minister which was turned down by a vote 
of 60 to 101. Finally a motion of censure was intro- 
duced by a combination of opposition parties, criticiz- 
ing the overall policy of the government but especially 
its economic activities. In December 1954 this motion 
was defeated by a vote of 92 to 115, with 6 abstentions."” 
In the period between these two motions the opposition 
had been able to push through a motion to invoke the 
investigating powers of Parliament to examine the ac- 
tivities of the Ministry of Economics in the period 
1950-1954. Accordingly, a Parliamentary Commission 
with the right to compel witnesses to testify was set up 
in January 1955. 

Motions are important in Indonesian parliamentary 
politics because it is to them that Parliament has re- 
sorted more than anything else in order to force a show- 
down with the government of the day. Two cabinets 
have been defeated as a result of motions, The Mas- 
jumi-dominated Cabinet of Natsir fell in consequence 
of the Hadikusumo (Nationalist) motion on the struc- 
ture of the regional councils (February-March 1951). 
The fall of the Wilopo (Nationalist-Masjumi) Cabinet 
was precipitated by a motion on illegal land occupation 
in Tandjung Morawa (near Medan) moved by Sidik 
Kertapati of the Progressive Unity Group and _ sup- 
ported in Parliament by the Prime Minister’s own 
Nationalist Party (April-June 1953). 

At its establishment the membership of the pro- 
visional Parliament could be divided between Republi- 
cans (representatives of the Jogja Republic) and Fed- 
eralists (representatives of the Dutch-created states). 
Of the 236 members, 111 were Republicans and 125 
Federalists.** Soon this distinction became blurred since 
the majority of the Federalist members joined what 
were originally merely Republican parties. Since rela- 
tively few of these Federalist members had any or- 
ganized party or regional support (some were civil 
servants and local aristocrats who had been appointed 
by the Dutch to representative bodies), certain of the 
smaller parties acquired parliamentary strength out of 
proportion to their influence in the community at large 
and were consequently able to play a sometimes decisive 
role in parliamentary politics. In March 1951, when 
the post-unification movement towards party regroup- 

10 Ichtisar Parlemen, No. 203, 1953; No. 55, 1954; No. 
179, 1954. 

11 See also H. Feith, “Toward Elections in Indonesia,” 
Pacific Affairs, September 1954. 

12 This distinction is mainly technical, since some of the 
Federalist MP’s, notably some of those representing Pasundan, 


had strong Republican sympathies or were actual supporters 
of the Jogja Republic. 
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ing had almost ended, the PIR (Unity of Greater 
Indonesia Party) had grown from 3 to 17, while the 
atholic Party had increased from 2 to 9, thus giving 
Catholic Party had d f 2 to 9, th 
atholics larger parliamentary representation than Pro- 
Catholics larg l tary rey tat than P 
testants who are in fact more numerous in Indonesia. 
The two big parties, Masjumi and the Indonesian 
£ | 
Nationalist Party, expanded from 23 anc respective- 
Nat list Party led f 23 d 11 t 
ly to 49 and 36 in the same period. 
The following classified list 
political parties and the number of their representa- 


indicates the various 


tives in Parliament as of January 1956 (the total being 
235). 


PARLIAMENTARY GROUPS IN THE 
PROVISIONAL PARLIAMENT 
January 1956 


Parties based on religion: 


1. Masjumi 44; 2. Nahdlatul 
(Party of Indonesian Mos'em Associations ) 
1; 5. PARKINDO 
6. Catholic Party 9. 
Parties based on Marxism: 

7. PKI (Indonesian Communist Party) 17; 8. SOBSI 
(Central Organization of Indonesian Workers) 2; 9. 
BTI (Indonesian Peasant Front) 2; 10. PSI (In- 
donesian Socialist Party) 14; 11. GTI 
Peasant Movement) 1; 12. Partai Buruh 
6; 13. Partai Murba 
Persatuan Progresif 


Ulama 8; 3. PSII 
+: 4. PERTI 


Indonesian Christian Party) 3: 


(Indonesian 
Labor Party 
14. Fraksi 


Progressive Unity Group) 10 


Proletarian Party) 4; 


Parties based on Nationalism: 

15. PNI (Indonesian Nationalist Party) 42; 16. PIR 
(Unity of Greater Indonesia Party Hazairin-wing) 18; 
17. PIR (Unity of Greater Indonesia Party Wong- 
18. PARINDRA (Greater Indonesia 
Party) 7; 19. SKI (Indonesian Democratic Association 
4; 20. PRN (National People’s Party) 13; 21 Fraksi 
Demokrat (Democratic Group) 9; 22. Non-Party 12. 


sonegoro-wing) 3; 


Because of the diverse ways in which people had 
become MP’s, party allegiances in Parliament were not 
always stable. There has been a small but unmistakable 
tendency on the part of some of the members to change 
their party labels for that of parties participating in 
the cabinet. The PRN (National People’s Party) for 
instance was able to attract no less than five new 
members from other groups during the two years of 
office of the Ali Sastroamidjojo Cabinet. Furthermore 
fragmentation of parties has led to a small increase in 
the number of parliamentary groups. Before the elec- 
tions a man could safely break away from the mother 
party and establish a new one. This sometimes oc- 
curred during the period a new cabinet was being 
formed or afterwards when one or two powerful leaders 
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did not get the ministerial post they had sought. Cases 
in point are the PSII (Party of Indonesian Moslem 
Associations) and the PRN (National People’s Party) 
which split off from the Masjumi and the PNI (In- 
donesian Nationalist Party) respectively in 1947 and 
1950, before the establishment of the provisional Parlia- 
ment. Where this happened in the period of the pro- 
visional Parliament, as was the case with the secess:on 
of the Nahdatul Ulama (Moslem Teachers’ Party) 
from the Masjumi in 1952, it had major consequences 
The Masjumi lost eight seats, as a consequence of 
which its position of dominance could be challenged 
by the Nationalists. When the 2l-man PIR (Unity of 
Greater Indonesia Party) representation split into two 
groups of 18 and 3, the effect was to weaken the Ali 
Sastroamidjojo Cabinet’s position, force a_ reshuffle 
and increase the parliamentary dependence of | this 
cabinet on the Communist Party. 


The Masjumi is the largest of the Moslem parties" 


and it has more Western-educated leaders. It includes 
in its membership the well-known prewar Islam‘c or- 
ganization, the Muhammadiyah. Its support is well 
spread over the whole of Indonesia. The party entertains 
modernist Islamic views and it has developed a clear 
economics-conscious party program. In its statements 
and actions it has shown a tendency to sympathize with 
the Western bloc and to oppose the Communists strongly. 

The Nahdatul Ulama which split off from the Mas- 
jumi in 1952 is second in importance among the re- 
ligious parties, although in the provisional Parliament 
it counts only eight representatives. It is backed and 
guided by local religious leaders (kiaji) in Java and has 
hitherto been lacking in Western-educated members. 
Much PSII (Party of 
Moslem Associations), which seceded from the Mas- 
jumi in 1947, and the PERTI, a party largely con- 
fined to the Minangkabau area of Sumatra. 


smaller are the Indonesian 


The religiously orientated non-Moslems are organized 
in the PARKINDO (Indonesian Christian Party) and 
the Catholic Party. Representing about four million 
Christians out of a total population of almost eighty 
million, their leaders have played a relatively important 
role in Indonesian politics. Besides having a relatively 
high level of education they are valued for their record 
of honesty. In the various coalition cab:nets in which 
they participated they have worked closely with the 
Masjumi and the Socialist Party. 

The Marxist-based parties are much more divided 
among themselves. The Communist Party dominates 
the SOBSI (Central Organization of Indonesian Work- 


13 It has become customary to distinguish three main trends 
of thought: 
not mutually exclusive and in many cases denote only a dif- 
ference of emphasis. 
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religion, Marxism and Nationalism. They are 





ers) and the BTI (Indonesian Peasant Front). Its 
opponent, the Indonesian Socialist Party, headed by 
Sutan Sjahrir seeks to adapt revisionist-Marxist theories 
to Indonesian needs and to educate the people along 
those lines. Its ancillary organizations like the KBSI 
(Indonesian Labor Congress) which is not represented 
in the provisional Parliament, and the GTI (Indo- 


nesian Peasant Movement) are smaller than _ their 
Communist-dominated counterparts and considerably 
less compact. The small-sized Partai Buruh (Labor 
Party) contains one wing which sympathizes with the 
Socialists and another with sympathies towards the 
Indonesian Nationalist Party. The Partai Murba (Pro- 
letarian Party) entertains ultra-nationalistic views and 
is considered to stand between the Socialists and the 
Communists. The Fraksi Persatuan Progresif (Pro- 
gressive Unity Group) is confined to the provisional 
Parliament only and is not backed by any party. 


The Nationalist Parties . 


Most splintered are the parties based on National- 
ism. The Indonesian Nationalist Party, by far the 
largest, receives support from a great number of the 
local civil administrators in Java, which stood the party 
in good stead during the elections. Their basic doctrine, 
called “Marhaenism,” is Nationalism with socialistic 
and generally radical overtones. Because of their lenient 
attitude toward the Communist Party while they were 
in office (in the Ali Sastroamidjojo Cabinet) and 
because of a number of radical attempts to replace 
foreign enterprises with Indonesian ones, the impres- 
sion has been created that the Nationalists are ultra- 
nationalistic and anti-Western. The Wilopo wing repre- 
sents the more moderate elements in the party. The 
PIR (Unity of Greater Indonesia Party), lost much 
of its importance after its split into two parties in the 
fall of 1954. The PARINDRA (Greater Indonesia 
Party) is one of the smaller parties, while the PRN 
(National People’s Party) had its origin in the In- 
donesian Nationalist Party. The SKI (Indonesian Dem- 
ocratic Association) and the Fraksi Demokrat (Demo- 
cratic Group) are dominated by representatives of the 
federal states, while the latter lacks party support out- 
side Parliament. 

Since 1948 the attempt has always been made to 
form cabinets around a coalition of the two big par- 
ties, the Masjumi and the Nationalists. Thus, the first 
unitary state cabinet, the Masjumi-dominated Cabinet 
of Natsir which excluded the Nationalists was short- 
lived (September 1950-April 1951). The two succeed- 
ing cabinets of Sukiman (April 1951-April 1952) and 
Wilopo (April 1952-August 1953) were based on Mas- 
jumi-Nationalist cooperation. However, during the two 
and a half years before the elections such cooperation 
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became increasingly difficult. After the collapse of the 
Wilopo Cabinet, for which internal differences among 
the Nationalists were in large part responsible, a rather 
distinct dividing line between the parties came to be 
discerned, with the Masjumi on the one side supported 
by the Indonesian Socialist Party and the two Chris- 
tian Parties, and on the other side the Indonesian 
Nationalist Party with the Indonesian Communist Party. 
The other parties showed a willingness to work with 
either side and generally contained within themselves 
wings supporting both. Thus, the Ali Sastroamidjojo 
labinet (August 1953-August 1955) excluded the Mas- 
jumi and its friends, while the present Masjumi-dom- 
inated Cabinet of Burhanuddin Harahap (which took 
office in April 1955) is opposed by the Nationalists and 
Communists. 

Conscious as they have been that the composition 
of the provisional Parliament was not an accurate 
reflection of the country’s effective political forces, the 
cabinet heads have been extremely sensitive to pressure 
exerted outside Parliament. This pressure has often 
come from one of the parties supporting the government 
of the day themselves, from the army or from the 
President.’* Rather than forcing an issue they have 
often resigned to give way to an only slightly different 
set of parties. The Natsir Cabinet, when faced with the 
Hadikusumo (Nationalist) motion, could have staked 
its existence on an express vote of non-confidence, even 
when the PIR (Unity of Greater Indonesia Party), 
one of the parties supporting the government, which 
had signed the motion, withdrew its two ministers from 
the Cabinet. Instead Natsir decided to resign, supposed- 
ly because he felt that without the backing of the 
President his Cabinet was working against too great 
odds. 

The same blurred picture of anti- and pro-cabinet 
feelings was exhibited at the time when the news broke 
about the signing of the Mutual Security Agreement 
with the United States by Foreign Minister Subardjo of 
the Sukiman Cabinet (February 1952). When the PIR 
(Unity of Greater Indonesia Party) withdrew its Min- 
ister of Defense, Prime Minister Sukiman could have 
tried to rally his parliamentary supporters. However, 
because of the large-scale publicity given to the matter 
by the press, he preferred to hand in his resignation 
without having the question of MSA aid ever dis- 
cussed in Parliament. 

The Wilopo Cabinet, which (technically speaking) 
fell in the most parliamentary way—the Sidik Kerta- 





14 The President, who under the Provisional Constitution 
of 1950 is the inviolable member of the government (the 
cabinet being the responsible organ of the government), has 
throughout remained an important power behind the scene. 
This was possible because of his role as leader of the prewar 
nationalist movement. 
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pati (of the Progressive Unity Group) motion being 
seconded by the Prime Minister’s own party, the Na- 
tionalists—in actual practice collapsed over the army 
issue known as the “Seventeenth of October Affair.”’° 

The practice of yielding to extra-parliamentary pres- 
sure was in the beginning effectively changed by the 
Ali Sastroamidjojo (Nationalist-dominated) Cabinet. 
After obtaining additional parliamentary support by 
having the vacant seats of his cabinet ministers oc- 
cupied by fellow party members,’® and through a rigid 
organization of the supporting groups in Parliament, 
Prime Minister Ali proved himself an extremely ef- 
fective parliamentary tactician by insisting on a clear 
statement of support on the part of Parliament every 
time his Cabinet was in danger. Thus, despite general 
discontent even among some of the government-sup- 
porting parties, Prime Minister Ali succeeded in hav- 
ing two votes of censure (one directed against the 
Minister of Economics and one against the whole 
cabinet) defeated within a period of a few months. 
However, the Cabinet could not evade extra-parlia- 
mentary pressure throughout, and eventually had to 
yield to it. Then, however, the pressure did not come 
from the parties but from the army after its refusal 
to accept the appointment of Col. Bambang Utojo as 
the new Chief of Staff. Even then the Cabinet, con- 
sistent with its previous policy, resigned only after it 
had informed Parliament formally of its decision in a 
plenary session. This was something new in Indonesian 
parliamentary history. 

During the office of the Burhanuddin Harahap Cab- 
inet executive-legislative relations were influenced by 
an additional extra-parliamentary factor, the Septem- 
ber 1955 election results. Before the elections it was 
generally held that the Masjumi had lost its dominant 
position in the provisional Parliament, but that its 
actual strength far exceeded that of the Nationalists. 
The election results, however, showed that more votes 
were cast in favor of the Nationalists, although the Mas- 
jumi may still be able to obtain a plurality of the 
seats because of the system of overvaluing the votes 
cast outside Java. In addition it became clear that only 
two other parties, the Nahdatul Ulama and the In- 
donesian Communist Party, will remain important. 
According to recent (incomplete) estimates, 8,223,443 
votés were cast for the Nationalists, 7,593,699 for the 
Masjumi, 6,640,147 for the Nahdatul Ulama and 
6,099,942 for the Communists, while at the first stage 
of distribution of seats they were allotted respectively 


15 Feith, op. cit. 

16 This was possible under a law passed by Parliament 
under the pervious (Wilopo) Cabinet. 

17 These estimates are those of the newspaper Keng Po 
(Djakarta), January 2, 1956. 
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51, 52, 37 and 34 seats.’ All representations in the 
Provisional Parliament, such as the Socialists, the PIR 
(Unity of Greater Indonesia Party) and the PRN 
(National People’s Party), are not expected to obtain 
more than 20 percent of the seats. 

The effect of the election results on public opinion 
also influenced the effectiveness of the policies of the 
Burhanuddin Harahap Cabinet. It had pledged itself 
to end its tenure of office as soon as the new Parliament 
convened, but because of the slow manual counting of 
the votes it has been in office for a considerable time 
since the September elections. It possesses the same 
powers as any previous cabinet and it still maintains 
its support in Parliament, despite the reluctance of the 
Djody wing of the PRN (National People’s Party). 
But the emergence of the Nahdatul Ulama as the third 
largest party has elevated its representatives in the 
Cabinet and in the provisional Parliament into a po- 
sition of the utmost significance. In the question of the 
recent Air Force crisis (in which part of the Air Force 
refused to accept the appointment of the new Deputy 
Chief of the Air Force) and with regard to the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian negotiations in Geneva, the attitude 
of the Nahdatul Ulama has been decisive. 

So far these forces have worked outside Parliament 
since the members have been on a long recess. But now 
that Parliament has convened these tensions may be 
manifested in it. 


Parliament's Strengths and Weaknesses 

The working of the provisional Parliament shows 
many shortcomings and deficiencies, some of which are 
inherent in parliamentary procedure, others the result 
of the current Indonesian situation. In legislation it is 
clear that the government has been the real center of 
gravity. Practically all bills have emanated from the 
government, while the emergency decree-making powers 
have been used quite often. Thanks to improvement in 
the organization of its procedures the provisional Parlia- 
ment has succeeded in making it less necessary in more 
recent years for the government to resort to its emer- 
gency powers. It is felt, however, that the provisional 
Parliament could have made a more valuable contribu- 
tion to the process of legislation mapped out by the 
government if it had put its powers such as amendment 
and initiative, to more effective use. It may also be 
criticized for not having offered guidance in the de- 
termination of policy by enacting skeleton legislation. 

There are several understandable reasons for this 
reluctance of Parliament to interfere. Lack of experi- 
ence, and in addition lack of supporting a staff capable 
of offering guidance both in the actual framing of bills 
and in gauging their possible effect on society, made 
the members turn their attention to more “political” 
problems. Moreover, there is in Indonesia a strong 
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tradition of highly centralized government as a result 
of the colonial regime and the procedures adopted 
during the revolutionary period (when the executive 
acted as the actual guide, legislator and leader of the 
struggle). The succeeding governments of the Federal 
Republic of 1949 and the unitary Republic of 1950 
almost automatically continued the same practice, and 
the provisional Parliament left initiative in the field 
of legislation and large areas of policy-making entirely 
in the hands of the executive. 

Although in some cases, such as in the financial 
field, parliamentary control has been virtually non- 
existent, it may be said that in general it has been 
useful. Through working meetings, inquiries and inter- 
pellations Parliament has kept a constant check on 
the government. In a few instances its interference with 
government policy has been rather oppressive. Twice 
it has passed motions which could be expected to pre- 
cipitate a cabinet crisis. However, in almost all cabinet 
crises the breakdown was caused either by lack of 
discipline among the coalition parties themselves, the 
army or the President. The tactics used were in essence 
extra-parliamentary. Thus it seems that the provisional 
Parliament has not always succeeded in providing a 
forum for finding a solution to political and social 
problems and tensions. This is important, since there 
is a trend for legislatures all over the world to lose 
some of their importance as controlling and legislating 
bodies and to become mainly a public forum for ac- 
commodating conflicting opinions. 

One is tempted to speculate on the role of the new 
Parliament which will be formed on the basis of the 
results of the September elections. Although the system 
of proportional representation, adopted probably under 
the influence of Dutch practice, is generally considered 
to have a multiplicative tendency, it has resulted in In- 
donesia, at least in these first elections, in a reduction 
of the number of effective parties. Only four parties 
will remain important, whereas at present 21 parties are 
represented in the provisional Parliament, and as many 


as 105 parties, organizations and private persons en- 
tered the elections. 

From the electoral response which the Indonesian 
Nationalist Party and the Nahdatul Ulama received it 
seems that in Java the traditional and charismatic in- 
fluence of the feudal heads (in this case the local civil 
administrators) and the local religious leaders is still 
dominant. The vote for the Masjumi, which has stood 
for a more modernist religious outlook and could not 
count on local administrators for support, remained 
below expectations.’* Many of those who have shaken 
off the traditional bonds have found refuge in the 
Indonesian Communist Party. It is true that the Com- 
munists were able to attract also large numbers of the 
tradition-bound people to their camp because wherever 
necessary they did not hesitate to behave according 
to the traditional pattern and to use traditional symbols. 
The Socialists who could have been expected to appeal 
to the progressive elements in the society failed to do so 
because of insufficient militancy and lack of funds. 

Of the four parties that will dominate the political 
scene only the Nahdatul Ulama is relatively uncon- 
versant with parliamentary practice and tactics. As its 
parliamentary group is expected to grow from eight 
to over 40 the Nahdatul Ulama leadership may have 
difficulty in disciplining it into concerted action. It 
seems therefore that the Nahdatul Ulama will remain 
an uncertain factor for any combination of parties 
which may form the new government. The strength 
of the new Parliament will be that it has been uni- 
versally chosen. This fact, in addition to the wealth 
of experience and practice which part of the member- 
ship will bring with them, seems to indicate that the 
conditions for an iraprovement of the role of the legis- 
lature have increased. 


18 In the areas outside Java the Masjumi won most votes. 
The two Christian parties polled relatively heavily, probably 
because in some cases they could claim to represent ethnic 
groups, and in others to provide protection against Moslem 
domination. 


New Zealand and Southeast Asia 


BY FREDERICK L. W. WOOD 


N™ ZEALAND has quietly and with general approval 
.accomplished a revolution in her foreign policy: a 
revolution which underlines the insolubility of her po- 
litical dilemma. Logically speaking her international 
position has been untenable since the decay of Pax 
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Britannica. In the 19th century she was under the 
protecting wing of the United Kingdom which had 
also a virtual monopoly of her trade. In recent years 
British power in the Pacific has been displaced by 
American, though British economic and political and 
cultural dominance over New Zealand remains virtually 
intact. She became of the Pacific without ceasing to 
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be of Furope. For her, therefore, the needs of defense 
and economics, the pull of geography and of history, 
have been in conflict. 

Resolution of this tension would, strictly speaking, 
be possible only if Britain and the United States re- 
mained permanently identical in policy, or alternatively, 
if New Zealand could become politically and econom- 
ically as closely linked with the United States as she 
used to be with Britain. Neither of these developments 
seems in the least possible, even if desirable. New 
Zealand must therefore somehow frame a policy re- 
lated to the attitudes of two powerful friends, and to 
two hemispheres. Even if the friends could be relied 
upon always to agree, the problems of Europe and of 
the Pacific are different both in impact and in timing. 
New Zealanders, two million strong and without in- 
dustrial strength, face some of the embarrassments of 
peoples with worldwide responsibilities and resources. 

New Zealand’s reaction to’ this situation has been 
to adjust herself, slowly and somewhat jerkily, to the 
facts of her Pacific status. In 1939 there was a slowly 
rising tide of awareness that Japan was important. The 
Russo-German Pact and Japanese neutrality marked 
an abrupt abatement, which in turn was shattered in 
December 1941. During 1942 New Zealand was acutely 
conscious of being a Pacific country in deadly peril, 
while at the same time being irretrievably committed 
to Europe. In 1940 her main Expeditionary Force, 
embodying a sizeable proportion of her manpower, had 
followed the traditional, deep-cut channel towards the 
Middle East war theater. It was there deeply involved, 
and the New Zealand Government was more impressed 
than that of Australia by the overall strategic argu- 
ments and shipping difficulties which told against the 
withdrawal of the Force to meet the Japanese threat. 
Yet New Zealand wished to take her full share of 
responsibility in the Pacific area. Accordingly, her gov- 
ernment for a time tried desperately to spread New 
Zealand’s resources over two major fronts (or indeed 
three, if the maintenance of the country’s production 
be regarded as a major war effort). From 1943 on- 
wards the inevitable prevailed. Her main manpower 
remained in the West and her infantry was withdrawn 
from the Pacific fighting, in which her representation 
was confined to airmen and other specialists. 

This was a common-sense arrangement, denoting no 
loss of interest in Pacific and Asian problems. As 
fighting in the Pacific islands moved northwards, the 
sense of urgency naturally weakened, and in the im- 
mediate post-war years the Pacific lost some of its grip 
over public attention. Once again, however, the tide 
turned gently with the Colombo Plan and more violent- 
ly with the Korean war; and since 1950 problems of 
the Pacific and Asia have more and more insistently 
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challenged New Zealand’s European preoccupations. 
This trend was marked not only by an important 
formal Treaty, the ANZUS Pact, in 1951, but by in- 
creasing participation in the Pacific area: in military 
terms in Korea, in economic and technical assistance, 
and in diplomatic activity. New Zealand’s adherence 
to the Manila Treaty (SEATO) of September 1954 
was an emphatic move and indicated a broad adjust- 
ment in her policies. 

An important reservation must, however, be made. 
rhis trend towards the Pacific in New Zealand think- 
ing represented no abandonment of historical and emo- 
tional traditions, but an additional commitment and 
responsibility. New Zealand remained tied to Britain 
and thus to Europe and even to the Middle East. “Bri- 
tain will always be with us,” said the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Sidney G. Holland, in January 1955, “and we will 
always be with her.”’ For all the emphasis on the 
problems of the Pacific and the Far East, wrote the 
Minister of External Affairs some months later,* “The 


supreme importance to us of the security of Europe 


and the major importance of an effective Allied defence 
of the Middle East, was at no time forgotten.” From 
a somewhat different angle, the same fact was ably 
and tactfully stated in Ambassador Sir Leslie Munro’s 
definition of New Zealand’s Pacific policy to an Ameri- 
can audience on March 3, 1955.° New Zealand’s policy 
rested, he said, on four basic principles, which he in- 
dicated were of equally fundamental importance: “vig- 
orous support for the United Nations; . . . membership 
of the British Commonwealth . . . [and] in, particular, 
intimate association with the United Kingdom; 

firm friendship with the United States; the de- 
velopment and strengthening of our relations with our 
Asian friends and neighbors.” In 1955, in fact, New 
Zealand took her stand alongside Australia as regional 
representative of the British peoples within the broad 
area of the Pacific. At the same time she made a vig- 
orous effort to see her increasing activity in the Pacific 
as conforming to the canons of her we!l established 
foreign policy. 

Though true in a sense, this interpretation fell short 
of the whole truth. In the first place the SEATO ar- 
rangements brought New Zealand for the first time into 
direct treaty relationship with Asian countries. The 
area of her political commitments was greatly widened, 
with a possibility that it would be widened still further 
if more Asian countries should join in (as she expressly 
hoped that they would). In the second place, it was 
understood and cautiously acknowledged that the most 

1 External Affairs Review, January 1955 (4). 

2 Annual Report, 1954-55, Department of External Affairs, 
p. 6. 

3 External Affairs Review, March 1955, p. 31. 
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crucial area for New Zealand’s security had come to be 
Southeast Asia—an area which in the official view was 
threatened by infiltration at least as much as by im- 
mediate military action. These considerations stared 
politicians and other thoughtful New Zealanders in 
the face, and they combined awkwardly with the fact 
that New Zealand was committed, in the event of a 
major war, to send troops once again to the Middle 
East. “The problems of the Pacific area are continuing 
ones, right at New Zealand’s back door,” said the Prime 
Minister in January 1955; “whatever New Zealand’s 
defence effort, she must have strong friends willing and 
able to help her.”* For diplomatic as well as strategic 
reasons, there were grounds for considering whether 
New Zealand’s resources were being disposed in the 
most sensible way. 


Change in Policy 

This was among the problems discussed by the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers at their conference in Lon- 
don in February 1955. There emerged from their dis- 
cussion general agreement on a revolutionary change 
in New Zealand’s policy. This change had two aspects, 
the first immediate, the second long-term. In the first 
place New Zealand for the first time provided men in 
peacetime for service in Southeast Asia. This was seen 
at once as a contribution to Commonwealth defense, 
and a move to enable New Zealand and her partners 
to fulfil their obligations under SEATO. The forces 
concerned were so small as to have token significance 
only, but the principle is important. The suggestion that 
New Zealand should help garrison Singapore or other 
Asian strongholds had been made repeatedly in the past 
and firmly rejected, partly on the general ground that 
troops stationed in Malaya, for instance, might be used 
for internal as well as for external security and might, 
in fact, be a political force as well as a strategic one. 
This aspect has now been firmly accepted: New Zea- 
land forces “may be called upon to operate in an 
emergency, [and] . . . will also take part in current 
operations.””® 

In the second place, New Zealand has for the first 
time agreed that in a major war she would send her 
main Expeditionary Force to the Pacific and to an 
area which would almost certainly be dominated in 
peace and in war by American influence. Britain, after 
all, was more than ever tied to Europe—her agreement 
to station troops permanently on the Continent was 
warmly welcomed by New Zealand*—and the new 








4 Ibid., January 1955 (4); also March 1955, p. 2. 

5 For statements by the Prime Minister and by Mr. F. 
Shanahan, see External Affairs Review, March 1955 (4) and 
July 1955 (17). 

6 Report of Department of External Affairs for 1954-55, 
p. 8. 
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thinking about world strategy obviously involved a 
more rational geographic grouping. Accordingly, by the 
new arrangement New Zealand joined Australia in her 
decisive move into an American sphere of influence. 

While the security of Britain was no less vital to New 
Zealand than in the past, she no longer planned to 
help in the direct military defense of that security. By 
a decision within the Commonwealth fraternity, the 
Southern Dominions became, for military purposes, 
Pacific and not European countries. 

New Zealand’s relation to the Pacific area and to 
Asia, as it has become clear during 1955, can be con- 
sidered from three angles: the treaty position; the ex- 
tent to which obligations have been built up by active 
collaboration; and the degree to which public opinion 
has underwritten obligations accepted by governments. 

As for treaty commitments, New Zealand is still bound 
by the ANZUS Treaty of 1951 with the United States 
and Australia. Her interest in such an arrangement 
was originally connected with fear of a possible re- 
surgence of Japanese power; and this fear still oc- 
casionally recurs. As it stands, however, the document 
binds the three powers to resist attack in the Pacific 
area from any source. Technically, for example, it ap- 
pears that the American Government could invoke it if 
its forces were attacked in course of operations from the 
Chinese mainland aimed at Formosa or the “off-shore 
islands.” Such an invocation would be received in New 
Zealand with dismay, and, it is understood, the New 
Zealand Government has been assured it would not be 
made. Apart from ANZUS, which has not been super- 
seded, New Zealand is bound also by the Manila Treaty, 
which includes Britain, France, and three Asian coun- 
tries (Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines), as well 
as Australia and the United States. By this New Zea- 
land has expressly promised to resist armed attack or 
infiltration directed against any other member, | or 
against any other area which by agreement should be 
brought within the guarantee. 

These promises are very wide indeed, especially 
when applied to relatively unstable areas. Historically 
speaking, such treaties are usually effective only while 
the political conditions which led to their conclusion 
still operate, and when promises have been buttressed 
by continued practical cooperation. As with ANZUS, 
therefore, subsequent administrative mectings arising 
from the Manila Treaty have been of great importance. 
In particular, New Zealand’s Minister of External Af- 
fairs participated actively in the Bangkok meeting of 
February 1955, which gave structure and permanence 
to the organization foreshadowed at Manila. In his 
closing statement, incidentally, he stressed in particular 
the plans which had been discussed for dealing with 
economic problems. These plans involved the intention 
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vigorously to use existing agencies for dealing with 
economic problems, rather than the creation of new 
machinery for the specific purposes of SEATO. 

The Bangkok conference was followed fairly prompt- 
ly by the establishment of a new diplomatic post for the 
area: a senior officer of the New Zealand Department 
of External Affairs (Mr. F. Shanahan) has been es- 
tablished with headquarters at Singapore. He was at 
first formally accredited only to the Singapore and 
Malayan governments, but with the expectation that 
suitable arrangements would soon be made with other 
countries, and that he would “cover” developments in 
the whole South Asia area. It was expected, too, that 
one member of his staff would spend most of his time 
in Bangkok on SEATO business.’ These proceedings, 
with technical meetings that followed, and the con- 
tinued active operation of the Colombo Plan, have in- 
tegrated New Zealand more and more with the Pacific 
area and with Southern Asia. A new and living com- 
mitment has been built up to match the commitment 
which still exists morally, politically and culturally 
towards Europe. 

These commitments have been built up by govern- 
ments and operated by officials. In so far as ordinary 
men have participated in them, it has been through 
the tiny trickle of individual New Zealanders who have 
served as experts in Asian countries, and through the 
equally minute but welcome flow of Asian students 
and officials into New Zealand. Yet it may be broadly 
postulated that the community has quietly accepted 
and endorsed what has been done. Such judgments are 
necessarily speculative, but it is notable that there has 
been no significant current of criticism directed against 
recent trends comparable to that voiced by prominent 
Labour men in the 1930's. Moreover, there are powerful 
reasons for accepting Mr. Sidney Holland’s general at- 
titude as being typical of his countrymen apart from 
occasions when he formally spoke as Prime Minister; 
and the main points which he has stressed would be 
widely accepted. New Zealand’s new strategic thinking, 
as he has said repeatedly, is a Commonwealth arrange- 
ment, and its main commitments were accepted, in the 
traditional way, freely and gladlv at London’s request. 
They are, moreover, small and relatively inexpensive— 
easy, in fact, to apologize for, and if necessary to pre- 
sent as an extension of welfare politics rather than ot 
military preparations. They have, it has been stressed, 
the further advantages that they are subject to review 
in two years’ time, and in the meantime are concrete, 
and calculated “to demonstrate to our American allies 
our determination to help ourselves against the menace 
of Communist expansion in the Southwest Pacific.’’* 


"7 External Affairs Review, June 1955 (4-5). 
8 Ibid., March 1955, p. 2. 
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This emphasis on the need to counter Communist 
expansion—peaceful infiltration as well as _ possible 
military intervention—has been frequent in official 
statements. The guess may be hazarded that it is an 
intellectual rather than a passionate statement of prin- 
ciple and general attitude rather than a war-cry. “We 
of the West believe that peaceful co-existence with the 
communist bloc is a practical and real possibility,” said 
the Prime Minister in 1955,° and he has welcomed any 
signs of relaxation in the “cold war.” His government 
has gone on record that the problem of China’s po- 
sition in relation to the United Nations must someday 
be tackled in a realistic way—though the time is not 
yet. The emphasis which is echoed in the press (and 
so far as can be estimated, in public opinion) lies on 
a broad humanitarian strategy in dealing with Asian 
affairs. Welfare is seen as the best answer to Com- 
munism; and short of making observable sacrifices in 
her own standards of living, New Zealand is prepared 
on the one hand to accept the strategic consequences 
of her geographical position, and on the other hand 
to do her small part through the Colombo Plan and the 
economic aspects of SEATO in dealing with the basic 
human problems of Asia. 

Such developments, evolved in good faith, do not 
necessarily sstablish an intelligible basis for New Zea- 
land foreign policy. In one important respect, indeed, 
recent formal developments in the Pacific area have 
helped to soften her dilemma. In SEATO as in NATO 
Britain is linked with the United States, thereby pre- 
sumably reducing the likelihood of divergence between 
British and American policy. Yet on numerous oc- 
casions such a divergence has been no mere theoretical 
possibility but a practical reality. Thus far the solid 
fact has been that divergencies have been of far less 
consequence than basic agreement; and thereby New 
Zealand, like much of the Western world, has been 
able to pursue successfully a policy which is without 
logical foundation. New Zealand’s foreign policy is 
genuinely, and not only verbally, based on a desire to 
cooperate in sustained friendship with Europe, and 
with America, with the emergent nations of Asia, and 
indeed with Russia itself. The typical New Zealander 
devoutly hopes that he may be permitted thus to re- 
main friendly with countries of every race and creed, 
and that circumstances will not force him to opt for 
one friend at the expense of conflict, hot or cold, with 
someone else. 

A far-sighted community, desiring an end, must seek 
some soundly conceived tactic for achieving it, and re- 
main uneasy until convinced that it is doing all in its 
power to promote what is desired. New Zealand is far 


from this position. Distant, prosperous, tolerant, ac- 
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customed to having basic decisions made by forces be- 
yond her control, she has lived in a detached and at 
times slightly unreal world. For half a century or more 
the basic principle of her political life has been com- 
mon-sense humanitarianism, guided by short-term 
shrewdness and a preference for general decency in 
human behavior, not by foresight or theoretical analy- 
sis. New Zealanders, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, hope implicitly that this same formula will con- 
tinue to be an adequate guide in world politics. In the 
past it has worked well enough. In the present in- 
stance, however, it has operated to build up for New 
Zealand a structure of political and strategic commit- 
ments in Southeast Asia and in the Pacific. That which 
was implicit in the situation from 1940 onwards has 
now become explicit and concrete. Quietly, by day to 
day decisions, each one practical, sensible, and indeed 
inevitable, New Zealand has accepted a situation where 
she is committed virtually without limit in Europe, in 
the Pacific, and in Asia. Her foreign policy is thus 
based more essentially on hope than on thought, on 
faith in her great traditional friends in the Old World 
and the New, on the optimism bred into a community 
which has indeed faced challenges when they came, 
but which has been greatly favored by fate. 


The Reorganization of the 
Indian States 


BY SATISH KUMAR ARORA 


b Sper PROBLEM of reorganizing the states of the Union 
of India assumed a new perspective with the an- 
nouncement by Prime Minister Nehru, in December 
1953, that his Government had decided to appoint a 
three-man commission to “investigate the conditions of 
the problem, the historical background, the existing 
situation and the bearing of all important and relevant 
factors thereon.”' The almost fanatical advocacy by 
many leaders of all major political parties for the forma- 
tion of separate linguistic states culminated in the con- 
stitution of the States Reorganization Commission. The 
pressures were not new; they had existed for nearly a 
century. The heightened enthusiasm for _lingu'stic 
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1 For the historical background and recommendations of 
the Commission see its Report of the States Reorganization 
Commission (New Delhi: Government of India) issued in 
October 1955; also Marshall Windmiller, “Linguistic Re- 
gionalism in India,” Pacific Affairs, December 1954, pp. 291- 
318. 
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states after independence was partly a result of the fact 
that there was now a national government at the cen- 
ter. More important, the Congress Party had _histori- 
cally been the initiator and most vigorous exponent of 
a linguistic solution to the problem of the Indian 
States. 

During British rule the Congress Party had advocated 
as a part of its platform the redivision of the Indian 
states on a linguistic basis. The British on their part 
had organized the then “provinces” (of “British India,” 
excluding the princely states) with a dual purpose: “to 
uphold the direct authority of the supreme power in 
areas of vital economic and strategic importance and to 
fill the political vacuum arising from the destruction 
or collapse of former principalities. Of these two, the 
first was obviously the primary objective. This 
process inevitably led to the formation of units with no 
natural affinity.“ 

As early as 1905 the Congress Party had supported 
the principle of linguistic states when it opposed the 
division of the Bengal Province. After 1921 the Con- 
gress Party discarded the British provinces as its units 
and created, for its own operations, regional units which 
were in large measure linguistic in character (for ex- 
ample, Vidarbha and Maharashtra). Officially, the 
Congress Party endorsed the linguistic principle in 
1928 with its acceptance of the Nehru Report which 
advocated that the Congress Party include the forma- 
tion of linguistic states as a part of the Congress Party’s 
platform, and in 1946-47 the party’s election mani- 
festo specifically stated that, insofar as it was feasible, 
states ought to be formed on a linguistic and cultural 
basis.* 

One of the first steps taken by the Nehru Govern- 
ment after independence was to establish in November 
1947 a Linguistic Provinces Commission (better known 
as the Dar Commission, after the name of its chair- 
man). Its Report, presented to the Constituent Assem- 
bly in December 1948, strongly disapproved of the 
formation of states on a linguistic basis and warned 
that the unity of newly independent India would be 
jeopardized if the map of India were redrawn with 
linguistic affinity as the deciding factor. In the words. 
of the Dar Commission: “the formation of provinces 
on exclusively or even mainly linguistic considerations 
is not in the larger interests of the Indian nation and 
should not be taken in hand.’”* 

The Dar Commission Report was responsible in a 
large measure for sobering the enthusiasts of linguistic 
states inside the Congress High Command as was evi- 
~ 2 Report of the States Reorganization Commission, ‘op. cit., 
p. 1. 
3 Ibid., p. 14. 

4 Report of the Linguistic Provinces Commission (New 
Delhi: Government of India, 1948), p. 34. 
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dent in the Report of the special linguistic states in- 
quiry committee of the Congress Party. This “J.V.P. 
Report” (so called after its members, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhal Patel and Pattabhai Sitaramayya), while it 
did not in any way alter the official Congress Party 
stand on the linguistic states issue, did express concern 
for administrative, financial and economic problems 
that were overshadowed by the linguistic issue but were 
nevertheless important and intimately connected with 
it. In effect the Congress Party’s J.V.P. Report ac- 
cepted the serious warning of the Dar Commission Re- 
port. 

While the Congress Party was wedded officially to 
the creation of linguistic states, other major political 
parties had also accepted the principle. The Socialist 
Party, the Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja Party, the Communist 
Party and the Hindu Mahasabha had all incorporated 
the concept in their respective election manifestoes. 

But while there was a general acceptance of the 
linguistic principle, some important Congress Party 
leaders still looked upon the whole idea of forming 
states on a linguistic basis as immensely dangerous and 
harmful. The elder statesman, C. Rajagopalachari, con- 
sidered the whole conception a “tribal idea;”’ the 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh, K. M. Munshi, stated that 
the proposal to redivide the country along linguistic 
lines was “fraught with danger” and that “if I had my 
way, I would maintain the existing political structure 
till the fear of international war disappears. — 
Earlier, even Prime Minister Nehru had stated in the 
Parliament that it was an “extraordinarily unwise thing 
to unsettle and uproot the whole of India for a theore- 
tical approach on a linguistic division.’ Now that the 
Congress occupied the seat of power it discovered that 
platforms and positions advocated and accepted while 
in opposition had new and difficult implications. A 
certain haziness was thus evident in pronouncements 
on linguistic states. Nehru, for instance, could in the 
course of the same speech in the Parliament state: “I 
am all in favor of Andhra State. . . . Any attempt at 
splitting Hyderabad would upset the whole structure of 
South India,” while at the same time he was agreeable 
to the division of Uttar Pradesh into three or four 
states." Govind Ballabh Pant, then the Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, and one of the three most powerful 
figures in the Congress Party today, could state emo- 
tionally: “No power on earth can cut up the land of 
Rama and Krishna, of Ganga and Jumna, which has 


been shaped by nature to be indissoluble.’”® 


5 Overseas Hindustan Times, March 19, 1953. 
6 Ibid., February 19, 1953. 

7 Ibid., July 17, 1952. 

8 Ibid, 

9 Ibid., April 29, 1954. 
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The Report of the States Reorganization Commission 
as submitted to the Government of India in October 
1955, was, therefore bound to be considered an ex- 
tremely important document by all factions.** The Re- 
port embodies the results of a fact-finding survey which 
took the three-man commission (the members were 
Justice Fazl Ali, chairman, Dr. H. N. Kunzru and 
former Ambassador K. M. Panikkar) to 104 places 
involving over 38,000 miles of travel and the inter- 
viewing of over 9,000 persons. Over and above this, 
the States Reorganization Commission received and 
examined 152,250 documents from organizations and 
individuals interested in the work of the Commission. 
The results so eagerly awaited for nearly three years 
showed that while the Commission did not in all re- 
spects accept the principle of linguistic states, it never- 
theless suggested solutions which amounted to almost 
the same conception. The Commission (with notes of 
dissent concerning Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pra- 
desh) advocated the redrawing of India’s map into a 
total number of sixteen states as compared to the 
present twenty-seven. It recommended that the North- 
east Frontier Agency (the tribal region on the Indo- 
Burmese border), the islands off Indian shores and 
Delhi be placed under federal control. But, among the 
sixteen states that the Commission proposed, it is in- 
teresting to note that only two were to be bi-lingual: 
Punjab and Bombay. The Commission also recom- 
mended that out of the present Hyderabad State, three 
states be formed for the Kerala-, Kannara- and Mara- 
thi-speaking peoples. 


Reactions to Report 

The Report was received with mixed reactions by 
the country. While there was considerable praise for 
the Commission, there was also bitter criticism from 
sectional interests. Comments of the leading newspapers 
varied from the Hindustan Times editorial which said 
that “their [the Commission’s] conclusions will give 
satisfaction to the majority of the Indian people," 
to the criticism of the Report by The Hindu (Madras) : 
“But its proposals are likely to create more problems 
than they may solve. Though it claims to attempt a 
careful balancing of all relevant considerations in every 
case, it has too often improvised explanations and so- 
lutions which have no stability.”” 

The most serious discontent with the Report was 
confined chiefly to areas where the linguistic problem 





10 The Dar Commission had been authorized by the Con- 
stituent Assembly and it investigated the problem of linguistic 
states only in Southern India, whereas the States Reorganiza- 
tion Commission was asked to study the problem on an all- 
India basis. 

11 Hindustan Times, October 10, 1955. 

12 The Hindu, October 11, 1955. 
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is most acute. In West Bengal State, for instance, the 
Hindustan Standard observed that areas allotted for 
incorporation into West Bengal amounted to “niggard- 
ly doles” and that “the result has been gross injustice 
to the State which will not unreasonably feel sore over 
the cavalier treatment meted out to it.”** The Marathi- 
language daily, Lokasatta, editorially stated: “If the 
vastness of the provinces of U.P. and Madhya Pradesh 
is tolerated, what particular calamity is going to befall 
if Marathi-speaking districts are united? There is no 
consistency in this.”'* Orissa’s leading English-language 
daily complained that the Commission had treated 
Orissa “in a manner which was most unfair to the 
people of this state. 

In North India, the problem of a Sikh State or a 
state of the Punjabi-speaking peoples had for long been 
an irritant in the politics of that region. Mr. Nehru 
had hitherto strongly deprecated the activities by the 
Sikh organization, Akali Dal, in this field and had 
stated that he was not at all agreeable to the idea of 
disturbing India’s borders with West Pakistan. When 
the States Reorganizatiou. Commission declined to ac- 
cept the idea of a Sikh state, it was expected by many 
that the agitation in Punjab would assume serious pro- 
portions. However, this danger did not materialize. 
Conferences between the Akali Dal leader, Tara Singh, 
and Prime Minister Nehru took a surprising turn, the 
Sikh leader for the first time accepting Mr. Nehru as 
the national leader and leaving the decision of Sikh 
demands entirely up to him."* In Indian politics, this 
was an unprecedented gesture and the least expected. 
Some Indian commentators and newspapers now sug- 
gest that Mr. Nehru might ask the Congress to make 
concessions to the Sikh inasmuch as they have shown 
faith in the Prime Minister and the Government of 
India at a time when they could easily cause serious 
trouble on the frontier. As yet, the Congress has not 
given its verdict on the Punjab issue, but if there should 
be a concession here, then the linguistic states issue 
would have come full circle with the major linguistic 
groups achieving their goals. In this perspective, it is 
important to note that the position of the States Re- 
organization Commission was most certainly weakened 
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when (even before it had commenced its investigation ) 
the Congress Party and the Government of India 
had given their blessing to the creation of Andhra 
State and thereby accepted the first linguistic state. 


Out of the sharp dissent of certain linguistic groups 
came complications of a magnitude that the country 
was not prepared for. The Government of India, taken 





13 Hindustan Standard, October 11, 1955. 
14 Lokasatta, October 22, 1955. 

15 Eastern Times, October 11, 1955. 

16 Thought, November 5, 1955. 
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unaware by the extremist measures adopted by certain 
groups, attempted to explain the purposes and the mo- 
tives behind the reorganization of the states. A com- 
munique of the Indian Government released in New 
Delhi on January 16, 1956, read: “The aim and motive 
behind the reorganization is the formation of units 
which may lead to greater administrative convenience, 
facilitating implementation of the national development 
plans and promoting the well-being of the people of 
the country as a whole.”'’ The same communique also 
included the Government of India’s resolution to con- 
stitute (simultaneously with the creation of the new 
states) Zonal Councils which will deal with matters 
of common concern to the states forming the Zonal 
Councils.’* These Zonal Councils, five in number, “will 
be deliberative and advisory bodies; their creation will 
not, therefore, in any way Cetract from the content 
of the legis!ative and executive authority of the States.”’'” 

In the weeks following the publication of the rec- 
ommendations of the States Reorganization Commission, 
the Congress Party felt the pressures of the various dis- 
contented groups, particularly the Maharashtrians or- 
ganized under the All-Party Samyukta Maharashtra 
Parishad and led by a former General Secretary of the 
Congress Party, Shankerrao Deo. The demand for a 
Samyukta Maharashtra (United Maharashtra) won 
the support of the Maharashtra branch of the Congress 
Party and also had the backing of all-India political or- 
ganizations such as Communist Party and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The agitation of the Samyukta Maharash- 
tra group was for the creation of a separate Maharash- 
trian State with the City of Bombay as the capital. 
Considerable opposition to this was expressed by the 
Gujerati-speaking people who dominate the commercial 
life of Bombay City. They called for the exclusion of 
Bombay City from the Mahrashtrian State and in this 
demand the Bombay branch of the Congress Party 
concurred. The All-India Congress Party 
tried to tread a middle road by proposing that the 
existing Bombay State be carved into two new s‘ates, 
namely, Maharashtra and Gujerat with the City of 
Bombay constituting a federally administered area, but 
this plan was not acceptable to the Maharashtrians and 
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large-sca'e rioting, involving cons‘derable bloodshed 


and property damage, broke out in Bombay City. 

17 Indiagram (Washington, D.C.: Embassy of India), No. 
13, January 19, 1956. 

18 The five Zonal Councils will be (1) Northern Zone: 
Punjab, PEPSU, Himachal Pradesh, Delhi and Rajasthan; 
(2) Central Zone: Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh; (3) 
Eastern Zone: Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam (including 
Northeast Frontier Agency), Manipur, Tripura; (4) Western 
Zone: Maharashtra, Gujerat, City of Bombay; (5) Southern 
Zone: Andhra, Madras, Mysore, Kerala, Hyderabad. (India 
News, January 21, 1956.) 

19 Indiagram, op. cit. 
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The Government of India has stood firm on its de- 
cision to redraw the map of India before the second 
national elections take place, but in the meanwhile, 
internal developments have seriously hampered these 
plans. The sub-nationalisms of the Indian peoples have 
proved to be more powerful than most observers had 
expected. However, in spite of the existing disharmony 
and the split inside the Congress ranks, it seems prob- 
able that the Congress Party and the Government oi 
India will be able to carry out their decision to create 
the new states by the scheduled date. The Congress 
yf the majority and Mr. 


in spite of recent outbreaks in 


Party still enjoys the backing 
Nehru’s leadership 
Bombay) is unchallengeable in Indian politics. When 
enough pressure is exercised, even two rival states like 
West Bengal and Bihar can, 


to a merger.”° This is not to imply, however, that the 


as they recently did, agree 


transition will be smooth; agitation in one form or 
another will continue for some time to come. It is not 
only the Maharashtrians who are agitating; there are 
also the tribal groups in Bihar who want a Jharkhand 
State, the Gurkhas of Bengal who desire a 
Gurkha Prant (Province) and, the tribal and hill peo- 
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ple of Assam who want the federally administered 
Northeast Frontier Agency to be transformed into a 
separate state. The demands are numerous, but the 
decision of the Government of India is final in the 
reconstitution of Indian states and it is unlikely that 
violence and agitation by any group will force major 
concessions from the Indian Government. The Bombay 
riots have shocked the country and the Maharashtrians, 
it may be safely presumed, have alienated the sym- 
pathies of large segments of the nation by their ex- 
cesses, which included the burning of the effigies of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru. 


Repeatedly in its report the States Reorganization 
Commission emphasized the need for administrative 
and constitutional unity and towards this end it rec- 
ommended the revival of governmental cadres on an 
all-India rather than state basis. With the same ob- 
jective of Indian unity in mind, the Commission pro- 
posed safeguards for minorities, especially in the edu- 
cational sphere. To a great extent, the Report leaves 
one with the feeling that it is in essence a compromise 
between the findings of the Dar Commission and the 
stand of the various political parties. 


20 Bihar was separated from Bengal in 1912. There has 
traditionally been a considerable amount of ill-feeling between 


these two states. Bengalis have dominated the professicns and 
administrative posts in Bihar while Biharis have primarily 
worked as laborers in Bengal. The proposed merger, if it takes 
place, would be economically beneficial to both, but the 
Hindi-speaking Biharis would be numerically dominant, much 
to the chagrin of the Bengalis. The merger plan is as yet only 
on paper, no target date having been fixed. 
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While the implementation of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations will to a large extent rid the Indian 
scene of an extremely dangerous element, the problem 
of differences and rivalries will not cease for a long 
time. The existing tendencies towards exclusiveness and 
separatism found among some major important groups 
(notably the Bengalis and the Southerners) cannot be 
wiped away overnight. The danger inherent in them, 
however, is well recognized by the Indian Government 
and Mr. Nehru’s constant emphasis on the basic unity 
and the oneness of India are an indication of this. 
The States Reorganization Commission also underlines 
and states categorically that the national interest has 
always to be accepted as supreme. Sardar K. M. Panik- 
kar, as a member of the States Reorganization Com- 
mission, deprecated the separatist tendencies on more 
than one occasion. A few months before the Report 
was presented to the Government of India, he stated 
that if these tendencies were allowed to continue to grow 
they “would cut through the very roots of nationalism” 
and that “readjustment of boundaries would not solve 
any problems unless the whole problem of unity of 
India was considered from the point of view of Indian 
nationalism. There was no such thing as Assamese, 
Bengali or Kerala culture; there was only one culture— 
Indian culture—which emanated from the 
and the Mahabharata... .”*? 

India will have to live with its linguistic problem and 
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its sub-nations for some years to come. Reorganization 
of states will perhaps ease the existing situation for the 
transition period, but in the final analysis it is only 
the increasing contact between the various parts of In- 
dia that will cement the sometimes precarious unity of 
India. Reorganization was administratively necessary 
because the existing structure was in no way a rational 
one. It was also imperative to redraw the states’ bound- 
aries because for years the linguistic states idea had 
been emphasized as one that would become a reality 
with freedom. Now that there is a definite plan of re- 
organization, it must be carried out with swiftness and 
decisiveness because as the Commission’s Report points 
out: “further deferment of a general reorganization 
will cause dissatisfaction and disappointment.”** 


21 The Statesman (New Delhi), May 13, 1955. 
22 Report of the States Reorganization Commission, p. 254. 
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JAPAN’S MODERN CENTURY. By Hugh Borton. New 
York: Ronald Press. 1955. 524 pp. $7.00. 

MODERN JAPAN, A BRIEF HISTORY. By Arthur Tiede- 
mann. Princeton: Van Nostrand Co., Anvil Series No. 9. 
1955. 192 pp. $1.25. 


College teachers of Far Eastern and Japanese history will 
welcome these two books. The first is a most useful aid for 
courses on modern Japan, and the second is valuable as a 
reference work for general courses on the Far East. 

Japan’s Modern Century not only gives a most thoughtful 
and well written synthesis of research and writing by Western 
authors, but supplies information on problems and develop- 
ments not previously touched upon in other English books on 
Japan. As is usual with textbooks, few specialists will be 
completely satisfie€ with the way Professor Borton has handled 
the herculean task of devising a meaningful pattern for his 
presentation. Some will regret that he has not assigned more 
space to a treatment of the intellectual and cultural aspects of 
Japanese life, and others will feel that he has not shown a 
proper appreciation of the powerful, continuous influence of 
Japan’s commercial relations with the Asiatic continent. But 
most will agree that this book, more than any other single 
volume, will help to give the beginning student a solid, read- 
able introduction to modern Japanese history. 

The book is divided into five separate sections, each cover- 
ing a distinct period: “The Opening of Japan, 1850-1868" 
(3-66); “Formation of a Centralized Monarchy, 1868-1890" 
(69-191) ; “Establishment of the Japanese Empire, 1889-1915” 
(195-278); “Leadership in Greater East Asia, 1915-1941” 
(281-372) ; and “Japan Survives War and Defeat, 1941-1955” 
(375-486). The chapters in each section center on political 
or economic developments for a particular period, except 
Chapter 10 which is entitled “The Social and Cultural 
Scene” (170-191). Professor Borton has added features not 
found in other general works on Japan: 8 topical maps, 13 
statistical tables, and 18 interesting illustrations—including 8 
fascinating pictures of late seventeenth century prints on rice 
growing (16-17). At the end of each chapter are notes which 
show where the reader can find more detailed treatments of 
a particular subject, and which also supply short biographies 
of historical figures mentioned in the chapter. At the be- 
ginning of each of the five sections is a short chronological 
table of major events of the period. The book also has a 
selected, annotated bibliography (468-482) that will be very 
helpful to the more serious students 
read Japanese. And, finally, there are four appendices giving 
translations of historic documents. Appendix IV has the full 
text of the constitutions of 1889 and 1946 in opposite columns 
so that anyone can easily see what constitutional reforms were 
instituted at the close of the war (490-507). 

Tiedemann’s short handbook, Modern Japan, A Short His- 
tory, surveys the whole of Japanese history in 94 pages. There 
are four chapters: “From Shogunate to National State” 
(7-35); “Japan Becomes a World Power” (36-56); “From 
the Washington Conference to V-J Day” (57-81); and “Oc- 
cupation and After” (82-94). To this reviewer it is truly re- 
markable that the author has been able to cover so many 
aspects of the political and diplomatic history of Japan in so 
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even to those who can 


few words. He has shown excellent judgment in deciding 
what to discuss, and he has been most astute in boiling down 
the treatment of each subject to essentials. The unique, and 
undoubtedly the most valuable, feature of the book is the 18 
translated documents added as appendices (97-186). Most 
of these are not easily found elsewhere. Of particular interest 
is Reading No. 12 (“Japan Decides on War’) which con- 
tains three items from the memoirs of Prince Konoye (pre- 
viously printed only in the Hearings of the Joint Committee 
on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack). One item 
describes how the Emperor, on September 6, 1941, forced 
the military chiefs to say that diplomacy, not war, should 
receive priority of attention (142-145). 


University of California DELMER M. BROWN 


VILLAGE INDIA: STUDIES IN THE LITTLE COM- 
MUNITY. Edited by McKim Marriott. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1955. 269 pp. $4.50. 


A problem of increasing importance to social anthropologists 
is the manner in which intensive research can be undertaken 
in peasant societies. Can one still study a single village, thor- 
oughly analyzing its structure and culture, only indicating the 
ties with the outside as these are relevant to internal matters? 
Or does this fail to portray the actual situation, and are new 
techniques of investigation now necessary? These questions 
are posed in the Foreword by Professors Redfield and Singer 
to a series of eight excellent papers contributed to a seminar 
on the subject, and now edited by Dr. Marriott as the sixth 
in the series “Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civiliza- 
tions.” A short review can only list each paper with a sentence 
or two about its subject matter, though each deserves lengthy 
appraisal. 

First, Professor Srinivas analyzes the web of inter-caste links 
in a Mysore village to show unity in the midst of the village's 
structural diversity. Dr. Gough then describes the change in a 
Tanjore village from a closed economy, based on traditional 
rights and payments in kind, to a wider, urban-oriented system 
based on cash transactions. With this has gone a widening of 
the village’s territorial links and a lessening of ritual hier- 
archical powers. Dr. Cohn deals with the secular and ritual 
aspects of the efforts of a single caste, the Chamar, to rise in 
the hierarchy of an Uttar Pradesh village. Dr. Beals discusses 
the effects of different external factors of change on a village 
near Bangalore. They are seen as interacting with internal 
features (the most important being the demographic), as well 
as with each other, to produce differential rates of change 
over time. Dr. Steed examines the structure and status of the 
Rajput caste in a Gujarat village and illustrates the values to 
be held by caste members from details of the life of a Rajput 
whose history is atypical. 

Professor Lewis uses a comparison of a Mexican village 

Tepoztlan) and a Delhi village to consider the nature and 
treatment of the concept, “peasant society.” Dr. Marriott, in 
analysis of both secular and ritual aspects of life, shows how 
a village of Uttar Pradesh and the country in which it exists 
are culturally and structurally inseparable. And finally, Pro- 
fessor Mandelbaum describes a key aspect of the “world view” 
of the Kota society in the Nilgiri Hills and then compares 
features of Kota life with those in the other villages of the 
volume. 

Though extra-village factors are considered in all the papers, 
the central problem of the volume is not always explicitly dis- 
cussed. By implication, nevertheless, one can infer that it is 
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still possible to study a single village, though one must con- 
tinually be aware of external factors. But, as Dr. Gough con- 
cludes, “in perhaps ten years . . . it is questionable whether 
the village will any longer be a useful isolate of study.’ Books 
such as this will aid in formulating a new approach, besides 
providing accounts of absorbing interest to all students of 
Indian society. 


Australian National University MAYER 


ADRIAN C, 


INDONESIA IN THE MODERN WORLD. By J. M. van 
der Kroef. Bandung: Masa Baru. 1954. 308 pp. Rp. 60. 


Among those writing in English on Indonesia, Justus M. 
van der Kroef is probably the most prolific author of articles 
in recent years. Thoroughly familiar with what is being pub- 
lished on Indonesia in the Netherlands, he has thus made 
available much interesting material that would not be other- 
wise accessible to those who do not read Dutch. The present 
collection (the first of two volumes) reproduces some of his 
previously published studies. The author’s interests are prima- 
rily sociological, but his approach is topical rather than 
systematic. The volume contains informative chapters on na- 
tionalism, collectivism, urban culture, rural society, minori- 
ties, etc., although the data do not seem to have been fer- 
mented by theoretical leaven. Interpretations are based on the 
author’s values, not on his hypotheses. These values are some- 
times conflicting. He comments that “there was hateful and 
virulent racial discrimination in colonial Indonesia” (p. 41), 
then speaks of “the enduring ennoblement of the Dutch 
colonial tradition” (p. 47). 

In the essay on nationalism, Dr. van der Kroef deplores 
that the leaders of the struggle for independence were products 
of urban culture, potential oligarchs, frequently “far removed 
from the ways of the village and of the tani” (p. 63). He 
fears that Indonesian education through a “thoughtless aping 
of Western culture” will create a “culturally empoverished 
urban intelligentsia, rudderless and leaderless” (p. 88). Sur- 
prisingly, the following paragraph suggests that avoidance of 
further disintegration and social upheaval “will depend at 
least in part on the possibility of continued Western in- 
fluence.” 

Bizarre hypotheses are formulated or adopted lightly. Dis- 
cussing collectivism, Dr. van der Kroef indicates a relation- 
ship between the permissive child rearing practices favored 
by Indonesians and “acceptance of collectivist patterns” (p. 
97). This should startle and alarm partisans of progressive 
education everywhere. The same chapter accepts without 
questioning the thesis of a Dutch psychiatrist who claimed 
that Indonesians suffered from a clash between two super- 
egos, one created by the colonial regime and the other by 
traditional Indonesian society. Thus the nationalist revolution 
becomes a “primeval catharsis of violence and self-justifica- 
tion” (p. 109). 

In striking contrast to the abundance of Dutch sources is 
the absence of references to Indonesian material. The author 
seems to have translated only in two instances (notes 24 and 
26 on p. 128) directly from texts written in Indonesian. Dr. 
van der Kroef has apparently been to Indonesia both before 
and after World War II, but references to first-hand im- 
pressions or to personal research there are very sporadic. 
Statements such as “three forms of anomie are present in 
Indonesia” (p. 163), or “more modern villagers feel free to 
criticize the radja” (p. 203), or that among singkehs (foreign 
born Chinese) “are former Communist insurgents who have 
been battling the British for years in Malaya” (p. 240) may 
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be based on investigations, but no supporting evidence is 
provided in the text or in footnotes. 


Harvard University GUY J. PAUKER 


HORNED MOON. By Ian Stephens. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 1955. 288 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Stephens provides a vivid travel narrative set in West 
Pakistan, together with glimpses of Kashmir and Afghanistan. 
Many excellent photographs are included, some in color. Those 
of Hunza and Chitral are the best, as are the corresponding 
descriptive passages of the text. But the book as a whole 
(based mainly on the author’s trip in 1952) is severely handi- 
capped by the author’s marked proclivity for impressionistic 
rather than insightful reporting. His attention is generally 
focused on individuals, rather than on more abiding character- 
istics of the area. 

There are few political comments or observations but they 
tend to condemn India’s policy in Kashmir. Mr. Stephens’ 
position in this regard (apparently the one he held earlier 
when he was editor of The Statesman in Calcutta) is that 
India cannot morally justify her occupation of Junagadh, 
Hyderabad and Kashmir. Although he does not treat the sub- 
ject in any detail, he makes some less than complimentary 
remarks about Lord Mountbatten’s role in this. Mr. Stephens 
gives no analysis of the relations between the Government of 
Pakistan and the tribal invaders of Kashmir, although he does 
describe the feelings of some of the Pathans who fought in 
Kashmir. 

The present American edition includes a five page intro- 
ductory note dated May 1955. Like the earlier British edition, 
the book includes two diagramatic maps at the beginning of 
Chapters I and IV in which various frontiers are designated 
“hard” and “soft.” The hard frontiers, according to these 
maps, include the cease-fire line running through the middle of 
Kashmir, whereas the frontiers between Pakistan and Afghan- 
istan and between China and Russia are shown as “soft.”” Some 
fuller explanation would seem to be called for. 

This book will be of value to readers who may wish to 
gain a sense of personal contact with the peoples of West 
Pakistan. It is regrettable that the author did not use the 
occasion of his remarkable trip to provide us with heavier fare. 
University of California, Berkeley STANLEY MARON 
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